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thize, and we do no not find, as is frequently the case in the 
religious field, the subject, as well as the mode of manifesta- 
tion, in collision with our ideas. But just as fully may these 
sentiments be brought into manifold relations with religion 
as religious interests are now intertwined with those of secu- 
lar chivalry, as e.g. the adventures of the Knights of the Round 
Table in the search for the holy Grraal. This combination 
introduces in chivalric poetry much that is mystical and fan- 
tastic, and also much that is allegorical. Likewise the worldly 
sphere of love, honor, and fidelity, may manifest itself quite 
independent of the deeper complication witl^ religious aims 
and sentiments, and only exhibit the intrinsic emotions of the 
soul in its more personal and human subjectivity. Yet what 
the present' phase still lacks is the realization of this sub- 
jectiveness with the concrete meaning of human relations, 
character, passion, and of real life generally. This manifold 
concrete world of humaii interests and passions remains 
standing in antithesis to that self-involved infinite depth of 
feeling which is empty of content and formal, and therefore 
oflfers as its problem the question how it shall take up this 
material so heterogeneous and all-containing, and present it 
elaborated in a more artistic manner. 



PACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Translated from the German of J. G. Fichte, by A. E. Kroeger. 

IS o o b: XX. 

FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN REGARD TO THE PRACTICAL FACULTY. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Reoapitttlation. — Let us recapitulate all we have said 
hitherto. 

I. The one fundamental life presupposed by us represents 
itself in its unity. It represents itself, places itself before it- 
self in a sketch or scheme. 

n. This representation is contradistinguished from another 
self -representation — which in the same way is not a unity. 
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but merely a partial representation — a thinking ; and, since 
it is an absolute self-representation of life, an absolute 
thinking. 

III. Thus we have reduced the whole consciousness, in so 
far as we can survey it now, to two fundamental facts : im- 
mediate contemplation, which we have characterized through 
opposition as internal, and absolute thinking, which, in re- 
gard to the former, is externalizing. 

IV. But it is by no means to be understood as if the indi- 
vidual thinks by means of himself and his own power. He 
thinks only as one and with the annihilation of his individu- 
ality. Hence we shall do well, in describing the content of this 
thinking, to place ourselves at once on the stand-point of that 
oneness by asking, not how does the individual think ? but 
rather, how does the one and universal thinking think ? 

A. — It thinks wherever it is, and thinks a comm unity of 
individuals possible ad infinitum, but actually limited and 
altogether determined both as a whole and in its parts. 

But together with this universal thinking there is united 
always individuality, for only in individuality does life break 
out into self-representation and consciousness. In individu- 
ality it thus arrives at a self-representation of its form gener- 
ally ; in thinking, at an express genetically attained and thus 
visible unity. If we look at this point, we must say that this 
thinking is to be numerically repeated in all individuals, and 
occurs as often as there are individuals, though always re- 
maining in its content the same in all th.ese repetitions. 

Nevertheless there is a diflference in this thinking from the 
stand-point of the individual ; not, however, in regard to the 
content, but only in regard to the relation. For each indi- 
vidual thinks one of the whole series of Egos as its own 
particular Ego, and each one thinks another one as this its 
particular Ego. It has been clearly shown above that the 
ground of determination in this separation lies in the particu- 
lar sphere of immediate internal contemplation. 

Now this thinking is not at all based upon any perception, 
but is an absolutely a, priori thinking, that prescribes laws 
to perception. 

(According to Kant, there is an absolutely a priori knowl- 
edge by virtue of an inner contemplation of our faculties, as, 
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for instance, Space, Time, kc. The external world Kant did 
not touch at all. We proceeded in the same manner in our 
lirst part. But now the whole view changes. We now posit 
an absolutely d priori knowledge for the external world ; and 
it will soon appear that, from this view, the whole external 
world will change into an d priori.) 

It is d priori, I say; that is, through this thinking there is 
})osited externally and absolutely a conception — of the Ego — 
which can be formed only in inner contemplation, and which 
contradicts all external perception. This conception is real- 
ized as a mere pure faculty and law ; not as any perceivable 
activity, but as the future ground and rule of such. For we 
do not think the external Ego by virtue of its manifestation, 
but we think it absolutely. It is only in consequence of this 
conception that we expect and assume it to manifest itself 
as an Ego if it does manifest itself; the activity expected 
from it is anticipated by us, and its law prescribed by us in 
advance. 

B. -^An individual, as a sense and organ for the material 
world, is necessarily thought as represented in this material 
world by a material body. This absolute synthesis and inse- 
parability of an Ego of internal contemplation from a material 
body is not made by a new act of thinking, is not inferred 
— neither iramecZia^eZyj inferring from a body shaped in a 
certain manner by some principle of a syllogism to the pres- 
ence qf an Ego, for how could such a principle be proved t 
nor mediately, concluding from the fact that I as individual 
have such a body, for how do I as individual get at such a 
body, or how can I know that this body is not merely acci- 
dental, and belongs to me not as this particular individual 
but as Ego generally ? — but is to be conceived thus : In the 
absolute aftd original thinking there is the synthesis of an 
Ego, as principle, and in so far pure noumen, which is per- 
ceptible alone in its acts, and firstly in internal contempla- 
'tion but secondly as a bodily organ, but which in all these 
forms is absolutely one and the same Ego. 

Let us dwell a while upon this important point, and 
make it clear to us by its consequences. We, therefore, 
utterly repudiate the separation of the individual into body 
and soul, and the composition of the individual out of these 
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two pieces; a doctrine wliich perhaps even asserts that the 
soul alone will continue to exist after the decease of the body. 
The Ego is in itself principle, and as such a pure thought 
altogether unsensuous and supersensuous. Now, as an im- 
age of this Ego we form necessarily, through free — here poet- 
izing — productive imagination, because we have no other 
creative faculty, a soul, and this soul necessarily assumes an 
extended shape, no matter how we twist around, simply be- 
cause extension is the form of contemplation for the produc- 
tive power of imagination. But this forming was a very 
superfluous piece of business, throwing an unnecessary and 
uncomfortable burden upon original thinking. ' The Ego, as a 
pure noumen, ought to have no image at all ; it makes itself 
perceptible by its manifestations of inner contemplation. In 
so far as it is to be imaged, it is already imaged, without any 
cooperation of our wisdom, by the absolute productive power 
itself, and this image is the bodp. This body is the very soul 
you are searching for, whilst you always have it ; it is the 
Ego in the form of contemplation. 

• Matters, therefore, stand thus : the Ego, or the individual — 
for as yet we know no other Ego — occurs in the three ground- 
forms of consciousness : pure thinking, internal contempla- 
tion, and external contemplation. In all these forms it is the 
same one, and in each it is whole. There is no separation. 

The existence of a soul is, therefore, absolutely denied, 
and the whole conception of a soul repudiated as a miserable 
poetical invention. Nor is this an unessential matter, but it 
is a very essential criterion of our system. With the presup- 
position of such a soul, you can neither enter nor remain in 
this system. 

This body of the Ego — at least that of the Ego outside of 
us ; how it stands with our own Ego we shall see hereafter — 
is as posited, as all bodily matter is posited, by the absolute 
productive power of imagination attempting its own free con- 
struction, and finding itself limited therein. Now, what is 
that which really limits the power of imagination? This 
question, which heretofore we could not answer, is answera- 
ble here, because the power of imagination itself has been 
comprehended under a higher connection. 

It is thinking itself which limits it. Simply because think- 
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ing is limited to posit precisely such a number of individuals, 
the power of imagination is limited to contemplate the very 
same number of organized bodies in th« material world. 

In short, that which represents itself is the One Life. This 
life represents itself as it is ; its representation, therefore, cor- 
responds altogether with itself. But it thus represents or 
manifests itself in two forms : firstly, through thinking, in so 
far as absolute principles are posited ; and secondly, through 
contemplation, in so far as organized bodies are posited. But 
in both forms the one and the same self-representation mani- 
fests itself. Hence both forms must correspond in their con- 
tents. This part of universal thinking may, therefore, be thus 
expressed from the stand-point of unity : 

1. It involves a self-same external contemplation of a fixed 
sum of organized bodies which altogether corresponds with 
the thought sum of Egos. 

2. Since tliis general self-representation in actuality occurs 
only in connection with individuality, and since individual- 
ity is repeatable, contemplation also must be repeatable ; but 
contemplation can be repeatable, so far as its content is con- 
cerned, only in the same one manner. It is the same sum of 
organized bodies and the same relation of them to other 
matter in space for all individuals. 

B. Nevertheless there is a difference in regard to relation. 
For just as each individual thinks only one of the series of 
Egos as its own and all the others as foreign to it, so it also 
takes only one of the series of organized bodies as its own 
and all the others as foreign to it. Now we know from what 
has been said above, that it ascribes to itself that body upon 
which it can exercise immediate causality through the con- 
ception. Nevertheless there is another mark very important. 
It is this: the foreign body is to each individual a mere ob- 
ject of external contemplation, as all other material bodies 
are ; whereas his own body is not at all an object of contem- 
plation whether internal or external, but altogether of think- 
ing. Not of internal contemplation, for we have no internal 
feeling of the totality of our body, though we have such a 
feeling of the parts — for instance, in pain; nor of external 
contemplation, for we never see ourselves as a whole, though 
we do see parts of ourselves. (We certainly do see our whole 
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body in the mirror, but therein we see really not our body, 
but simply an image of it, and tMnk it as such image only 
in so far as we know already that we have a body.) Nor do 
we perceive ourselves by means of the external sense of touch 
as a whole, though we do perceive parts of our body by means 
of touch ; in which case, however, some parts themselves of 
that body are always the touching organ, and hence the sense 
itself, but not the object of that sense. Hence we merely 
think our body, and think it thus as the organ of our concep- 
tion. Thus our whole body is very evidently a conception 
purely a priori, just as the whole contemplation here spoken 
of is altogether d priori in so far as it has foreign bodies for 
its object, since the altogether d priori thinking is the deter- 
mination of this contemplation. 

C. — The^ material world of mere objects has been deduced 
above as the absolute limitation of the productive power of 
imagination ; but it has not yet been stated clearly and ex- 
pressly whether the power of imagination in this its function 
is the self-representation of the one life as such, or whether 
it is merely the representation of individual life ; and hepce, 
whether a material world is posited by the one life or by the 
individual as such. True, the former may be immediately 
inferred ; for individuality is only in the sphere of internal 
contemplation, whereas that contemplation of the world is 
external. But we can also prove it mediately. 

Thereon templation of a sum of organized bodies' is the im- 
mediate expression of the one life. These bodies altogether 
are represented as having the material world for the sphere 
of their external cau-sality, and as contemplating each other 
mutually by means of the one contemplation originating from 
the one life. Hence the contemplation of the world of merely 
material objects is synthetically united with the contempla- 
tion of organized bodies and lies altogether in connection 
with the same one contemplation ; hence it also is the imme- 
diate expression of life in its unity. The objects of the ma- 
terial world, therefore, are contemplated not by the individual 
as such, but by the one life. 

At present, we can express this also in this manner : 

1. An altogether determined ^^material world is thought 
through universal thinking, and through the external con 
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templation connected with that thinking. This thinking, 
moreover, is, in regard to its content, altogether the same. 

2. If we take this thinking as connected with individuality, 
it is repeatable as many times as there are individuals, and is 
actually repeated so many times ; but the content remains 
unchanged in all these repetitions. 

3. Nevertheless there is a diflference according to relation. 
For as each individual ascribes to itself a particular body, it 
necessarily posits this body in a particular location in space 
and in a location not occupied by other organized bodies. 
Now thisats location becomes for it necessarily the central 
point of its comprehension of the other objects in space, and 
of their order and position as related to itself. Hence there 
is for each individual a peculiar series of the existing objects 
of the universe. 



THE FOUNDATION OF AUTHORITY IN THE STATE. 

By H. H. MOROAN. 

What right has the state to impose conditions and respon- 
sibilities? Of course, then, one must first ascertain what the 
state is. It will be remembered that among the colonies there 
were then forms of government : the provincial, the proprie- 
tary, and the charter. In the first, the king constituted the 
state, and, possessing all rightful authority, exercised it ac- 
cording to his pleasure ; in the second, the proprietor stood 
in loco regis, with the same unlimited rights and responsi- 
bilities ; under the third, powers more or less extensive, more 
or less absolute, were vested in those to whom the charter was 
granted— just as the rights and privileges of any corporation 
now vest in those to whom the charter is issued. Granting, 
then (for the moment), the original right of the king, the basis 
of state rights in each of the colonies will be clear. The 
king, the proprietor, and the grantees of the charter, could 
grant the rights of citizenship, just as any man can alienate 
his property. Thus under the charter governments (with 
which we are most interested as implying the other forms) 
the state meant the citizens collectively, and that the officers 



